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and. leaders; and Paulin, whom they all knew, 
introduced me to the man who seemed to be judge 
and leader among them. I shall not easily forget 
his slight but muscular frame, and his dark, search- 
ing cye, at first doubtful and hostile, but afterwards, 
when be had conversed with Paulin, and understood 
that I was an American, softening into confidence 
and respect. 
(To be continued.) 


——_—-—»>e__ 


For “ The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 

Sarah [ Lynes] Grubb was born at Wapping, Lon- 
don, in the year 1773. Her father, Mason Lynes, 
a block and mast-maker, and her mother, Haunah 
Holdway, were of respectable families, and were 
favoured to experience something of the efficacy of 
vital religion. Her mother long outlived her father, 
and very properly impressed the mind of their 
daughter, with accounts of the tenderness of her 
father’s conscience, and of the day of divine visita- 
tion extended to her own soul in early life. One 
proof of his sense of religious duty which the mo- 
ther related, was the uneasiness which he suffered 
for allowing some work to be done on the first day 
of the week, on board of a vessel, to which he was 
urged by the time which was fixed for her sailing. 
Although Friends attach no peculiar holiness to any 
day of the week, above another, we believe it obliza- 
tory upon us as a religious Society, to refrain from 
unnecessary labour on the first day, as Christians 
have set it apart more especially for religious re- 
tirement, and for the performance of the public 
worship of Almighty God. A proportion of rest 
is indispensable for the benefit of man and beast, 
and to avoid disturbance of the quiet and serious 
meditation of cach other, it is necessary that a cer- 
tain time should be fixed and observed by all 
classes, which cannot be done without cessation 
from all needless employment. Where this day is 
kept in a becoming manner, we believe it contri- 
butes to the preservation of the peace and order of 
the community, and the discharge of our duty to our 
Almighty Benefactor ; yet this does not release us 
from the obligation daily to watch and pray, or to 
attend our meetings for worship on other days; 
and we believe that our members cannot, with 
peace of mind, or in the hope of growing in a reli- 
gious life, disregard this duty on the first day of 
the week, or engage then in any business that may 
be properly dispensed with. 

Mason Lynes was in great repute for upright 
dealing, and being of industrious habits, he had 
realized the means of comfortable living, when it 
pleased the Lord to call him from every tender tic | 
in nature, to a fixed state of existence in a better 
world. Those who best knew him, and witnessed his 
departure, were comforted in the persuasion that an 
entrance into the everlasting kingdom of God was 
abundantly administered to him, through redeem- 
ing love and mercy, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. On taking his final leave of his seven chil- 
dren, one by one, while he laboured hard for breath, 
he counselled them severally to fear and love God. 
Sarah was then about six years old. 

‘Two years after this solemn, and to them deeply 
affecting event, the three youngest children were 
placed at Friends’ School, Islington. The change 
from the indulgence of a mother’s house, to the 
simple habits and the regulations of a boarding- 
school, were keenly felt by the girls; but “ our 
heavenly Father,” Sarah says, “ blessed all to my 
mind—even he who had visited me by his love, 
when not more than five years old, At school I 
sought the Lord, feeling his power in my heart 
operating against the evil propensities of my na-| 
ture; yet to these corrupt inclinations I many times 
gave way; and for this I was brought under great 


lof Truth; being without the shadow of doubt that 


condemnation, even as early as when nine years 
old; so that I bemoaned my condition, and have 
begged and prayed at that period, for a better and 
a happier state, I went on sinning and repenting 
for years; still my love for good books inereased, 
and for good people. We had few books. The 
Bible, and-one or two journals of Tricnds, are all 


that I can recollect reading; and I valued them as 


on, while I was occasionally induced to inyite 
others to the needful acquaintance with Him who 
came to redeem us from all iniquity. I have never 
known an easier way to favour with the Lord of 
life and glory, than that of passive submission to al] 
his holy will concerning me, even under dispensa- 
tions most proving and mortifying to the fleshly 
mind,” 
highly as I was capable of doing in my childhood.| A part in the work of the ministry is a gift dis. 
When I grew to about thirteen years of age, I be-|pensed by Christ Jesus, the Head of the chureh, 
gan to discover something in my mind, like the] and he only selects his ministers, and fits them for 
heavenly anointing for the ministry; for the Lord) it by the baptisms of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
had revealed his Word as a hamwer, aud had broken| purifying the heart as a vessel to receive the pre- 
the rock in pieces in my living experience; and I} cious gift, and leading it through a course of spirit. 
was contrited under a sense of his power and love ;/ ual exercises, to make the creature a fit instrument 
saying, when alone, ‘ Lord, make me a clean ves-| for him to use, in the promulgation of his will to 
sel uuto thee.’ I could even then utter good things, | the people. 
and have done so to my school-fellows in select} ifth mo., 1790. Writing to her mistress, who, 
companies ; and once I saw several in tears while 1} we may suppose, was from home, she says: “ We 
spoke to them. I was not, however, sensible of a} were all out yesterday, but B. thought best to come 
divine requiring to do as I then did.” home with the children after the first meeting. 8. 
Early in her fifteenth year, she went to Ireland,| and I staid the second, in which dry season, was a 
and resided in the family of Sarah Grubb, of An-| word of encouragement to some who go heavily on 
ner Mills, as a servant to take the care of her chil-|their way, from 8. Lee. When we came home, 
dren, which was a fresh ordeal to her. Here she|and had got tea, some Friends came in, which oc- 
underwent many baptisms preparatory to the|casioned our reading to be rather late; however, 
weighty work of preaching the gospel of life and| quite unexpectedly to me, we seemed fastened to 
salvation. “* With respect to my first appearances,” | silence after closing the book, which in the end was 
she says, “as one called to speak in the high and|comfortable to my often tossed mind.” Seventh 
holy name of the Lord, they were in great fear ;| month—She says to the same, “ Great dryness and 
and under a feeling that my natural inclination] deadness is often my lot,so that Imay say, ‘ My well- 
would not lead me into such exposure, for 1 shrunk| beloved is unto me as a spring shut up, a fountain 
from it exceedingly; and often have I hesitated,| sealed ;’ but 1 know I often bring these times of 
and felt such a reluctance to it, that I have suffered | drought upon myself, by not keeping pure and sin- 
the meeting to break up, without my having made} cere; so that though I tell thee my state, I do not 
the sacrifice; yea, when the Word of life, in a few|complain; I believe it is good for me that I am 
words, was like a fire within me, great has been) afflicted.” 
my mourning through these omissions of duty, al-| | While passing through dispensations like the re- 
though but seventeen years old when I first gave| fiuer's fire and the operation of the fuller’s soap, 
utterance publicly to a sentence or two; and had|she was qualified to enter into fellow feeling with 
opened my mouth in private many months previ-| other servants engaged ii the Master’s cause. In 
ously, under the constraining influence of the Spirit| this year she wrote to Thomas Dobson, who had 
performed a religious visit in Ireland: “ Whilst 
it was indeed required of me, poor child as I was.|thou laboured in this vineyard, I believe if I know 
I had sweet consolation in coming into obedience,| what sympathy is, I did sympathize with thee at 
and after a while was surprised to find, that al-| times; and though many are the trials of the Lord’s 
though I stood up in meetings, expecting only to|children and servants, yet is there not consolatory 
utter a little matter, more passed through me, I} relief for these? Their dear Lord and Master, 
scarcely knew how.” being touched with the feelings of human creatures, 
It is probable the following letter, written| carried our sorrows, and bore our griefs; and if he, 
Twelfth month, 1789, has reference to conflicts be-|‘the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
tween her sense of duty and an unwillingness to} truth,’ passed through so many baptisms, ought not 
yield to the heavenly requiring. ‘“ My beloved|we to rejoice when we are buried with Him in 
friend :-—Perhaps I may tell thee how I have fared] baptism; yea, to suffer with and for the precious 
to-day. Inthe morning I was as one dead for some|Seed? Oh, this Seed, may it more and more, by 
time, as to any spiritual life; but after a while 8. Lee| the pure love of God shed abroad in the hearts of 
stood up, and exhorted to faithfulness in a little,| the children of men, rise into dominion, and show 





\though it might seem indeed very little; and after| forth the praise of the great Husbandman; and 


her, J. I. took up part of what she said, and spoke| may the cloud which was seen to cover the daugh- 
encouragingly to some, but said it appeared to her|ter of Zion be removed, that so that language 
that the pure Seed was oppressed, even as a cart is| spoken formerly may be applicable: “ Arise, shine; 
pressed down with sheaves. I may say of myself, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
[ found this afternoon, that what mercy did not do,| risen upon thee.” 

judgment did: for truly the Word of the Lord was| After using this encouraging language, she tells 
in me as a fire, so that I durst not withhold what| him her own condition: “I much wish and desire to 
ran through me: for if I did, I believed I should} be humble; yea, continually to dwell in the low val- 
be forsaken ; and the absence of my Beloved is so|ley. This is often, more often than the morning, 


great a trial that it is hard to endure. But glory|the breathing of my soul to the great Searcher of 


forever to his great Name, who makes a way in the|/hearts; but the unwearied adversary is so busy 
sea, and a path in the mighty waters, he hath|and subtle, that I am at times ready to think I 
caused my poor soul to know ‘the mountains to| shall never attain to that state of purity which, 
skip like rams, and the little hills like lambs,’ be-| when under the influence of the power of holy Je- 
fore his presence, and I, a poor worm, am made to|sus, I am enabled to press after. Oh, truly, I am 
praise him on the banks of deliverance.” often afraid I shall fall at last a prey to the de- 

“Thus the gift grew, and much baptism and suf-| vourer; and what shall I say? May it please 
fering was my portion, from time to time; the| Divine Goodness to cut the thread of my life, ra 
great work of my salvation and sanctification going] ther than that I should be a reproach to the spot 
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Jess truth, the pure truth. I trust I feel in degree|appalling. For, not satisfied with a distant view 
what I write; for when I am made sensible of the} of the opening through its rocky barrier, and of the 
Lord’s hand at work in my heart, I am at seasons} columns of vapour rushing up for 300 to 400 feet, 
ready to say, I will offer unto thee and thy truth) forming a spreading cloud, and then falling in per- 
not only my body, but all that thou hast given me,| petual rain, he engaged a native, with nerves as 
only go thou before; and oh, saith my soul, may I}strong as his own, and expert in the management 


never run before lam sent. This is what 1 am much 
afraid of. Very slippery, thou knowest, is the 
path of this life, and many are the wiles of Satan ; 
if therefore I should be caught in this snare, great 
will be my fall. One comfort just now occurs to 
me: “Greater is he that is in you than he that is 
in the world.” 


— Oe 


of the canoe, to paddle him down the river, here 
heaving, eddying, and fretting as if reluctant to 
approach the gorge, and hurl itself down the preci- 
pice, to an islet immediately above the fall, and 
from one point of which he could look over its 
edge into the foaming caldron below, mark the 
mad whirl of its waters, and stand in the very 
focus of its vapoury columns and its deafening roar. 


Qutlines of Dr. Livingston's Journeys into Central| But unique and magnificent as was the cataract 


South Africa 
(Continued from page 284.) 

As soon as the preparations for leaving Linyanti 
had been completed, our friend mounted, upon the 
back of an ox, set out towards the east, relying 
upon the same kind Providence, which had hitherto 
prospered his way, and, full of hope that his de- 
sign would be accomplished, he entered upon this 
new journey. The description already given of the 
people through whose villages he passed, and of 
the reception they gave him, will enable our read- 
ers to realize, to some extent, his daily experience 
during much of his journey. For a considerable 
time he kept in sight of the Zambese, and tracked 
its windings ; but there was no point of importance 
along its course at which he did not carefully take 
astronomical observations. So constant, indeed, 
was the use he made of the sextant and artificial 
horizon, that the rumour preceded him, that “a 
white man was coming, who brought down the sun 
and moon, and carried them under his arm.” And 
the highest authority upon such a point, the As- 
tronomer-Royal at Cape Town, has affirfned, that, 
“beyond the Cape district of that colony, there is 


no river laid down with the accuracy with which|bank of the Zambese. 


the Zambese has been laid down in the centre 
of Africa by his observations.” 

It would be neither interesting nor useful, in a 
brief sketch, like the present, to crowd our pages 
with the strange names and with the latitudes and 
longitudes of the numerous positions determined by 
Dr. Livingston in this journey. Passing over, 
therefore, those that were intermediate between 
Secheke and Mosiotunya Falls, we would direct 
attention to the latter, as the most striking object 
which he met with in Africa. They occur in the 
most southerly part of the Zambese. That po- 
sition is about 17 deg., 57 min. 8. lat., 26 deg., 6 
min. E. long. Although previously unvisited by 
any European, Dr. Livingston had often heard of 
these “ smoke-resounding falls,” which, with points 
of striking difference from Niagara, are, if possible, 
more remarkable and not less sublime than that 
noble cataract. He was, therefore, anxious to in- 
spect them, and on the 20th of November he 
reached Kalai, a place eight miles west of the 
Falls, 

On arriving at the latter, he found that this na- 
tural phenomenon was caused by the sudden con- 
traction, or rather compression of the river, here 
about 1000 yards broad, which urges its pouder- 
ous mass through a narrow rent in the basaltic 
rock, of not more than twenty-five yards, and down 
adeep cleft, but a little wider, into a basin or 
trough about thirty yards in diameter, lying at a 
depth of about thirty-five yards. Into this narrow 
receptacle the vast river precipitated itself. When 
Dr. Livingston visited the spot, the Zambese flowed 
through its narrowest channel, and its waters were 
at their lowest. 


when Dr. Livingston beheld it, the reports of 
others, and the inference drawn by himself, satis- 
fied him that the spectacle was tame compared 
with what occurs during the rainy season, when 
the river flows between banks many miles apart, 
and stil] forces its augmented waters through the 
same fissure into the same trough. At these times 
the columns of spray may be seen, and the sound 
heard, ten or twelve miles distant. After entering 
this chasm, the river changes its course, foams and 
raves along through a narrow channel amongst 
tree-covered hills, and then, emerging from its con- 
fines, it spreads out again, and flows onward to the 
N.N.E., a broad, placid stream, until it reaches 
latitude 15 deg., 37 min. 8. 

Some of our readers will doubtless remember 
the deeply interesting visit paid by R. Moffat, to 
Moselekatse, in 1854, and that one object of that 
visit was to convey various communications and 
supplies for Dr. Livingston to some point in his 
proposed journey eastward. That object was finally 
accomplished by Moselekatse, who appointed 
twenty of his men, with an officer, to carry on foot 
seventeen boxes, and other packages, to the south 
When the party arrived 
there with their treasure, they hailed the Makololo 
on the opposite shore, informed them of the pur- 
pose of their visit, and invited them to take charge 
of what they had brought for “the Doctor”—the 
name by which our friend was best known in 
Africa. Suspecting treachery, the Makolo!o at 
first declined. In consequence, the Matabele left 
the supplies upon the bank of the river, and de- 
volved upon their suspicious neighbours the respon- 
sibility of keeping them safely. After the Mata- 


stroyed or driven out these savages, and by so do- 
ing, had rendered an important service to the sur- 
rounding tribes. Had he not done this, it is very 
doubtful whether our friend could have traversed 
their territory. 

Aware that much of the country from the falls 
to the river Kafué was very rocky, especially in a 
part called the Kisi Kisi Hills, and also that it 
was infested with tzetse, Dr. Livingston left the 
Zambese at Kalai, and travelling in a N.E. diree- 
tion for about 140 miles, rejoined it at its conflu- 
ence with the Kafué. ‘This noble tributary flows 
broad and deep through a region occupied by 
tribes called Bashukulumpo, a name given to them 
in consequence of their hair being worn so as some- 
what to resemble a dragoon’s helmet. 

At the point which our traveller had now at- 
tained, tne junction of the two rivers, he came 
upon a fine range of hills, stretching along the east 
bank of the Kafué, far away to the north. By 
means of the boiling point of water (for he did not 
possess an aneroid barometer), he ascertained that 
the elevation which, almost imperceptibly, he had 
uow attained, was 4000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The discovery was an important one, and, 
connecting it with his previous observations of an- 
other ridge on the continent, of about the same 
height, one of the loftiest points of which is occu- 
pied by the lake Dilolo, he was conducted to the 
conclusion, that the centre of Africa was an ex- 
tended hollow, flanked by those two ridges, and 
that into the basin thus formed, numberless streams 
flowed from these water-sheds, which emptied 
themselves into the Zambese, the great trunk river 
of South Africa. 

Here, too, at the junction of the Kafué with the 
Zambese, the vegetation differs from that which 
characterizes the lowlands about Linyanti and Se- 
cheke; but the most important fact is, that this is 
the commencement of a healthy district, stretching 
eastward to Tete. Of all his discoveries, Dr. Liv- 
ingston regarded this with the deepest interest, for 
he saw at once how pregnant it was with momen- 
tous consequences to the countless myriads of 
Africa. It was, moreover, the great object of 
which, through nearly six years of privation, toil, 
and suffering, he had been in quest. On the 
western ridge, indeed, he had traversed a district, 
both salubrious and productive ; but the difficulty 
of reaching it from the coast rendered it an unfit 


bele had left, the Makololo crossed the Zambese,|centre for missionary enterprise. But it was other- 
conveyed the packages to an island, protected | wise with the region he had now reached. Though 
them from the weather, and in that state Dr. Liv-|he had not yet traced the Zambese to the ocean, 
ingston found them, more than a ycar afterwards, |his inquiries and his reasonings upon the point 
in perfect safety. It is possible that the fear lest| warranted the conclusion, that it would furnish a 
“the Doctor's” property might have a bewitching|comparatively easy pathway into the interior. 
power, had its influence upon the honesty of the| Filled with gladness and hope, and within sight of 
Makololo; but be that as it may, not an article|the noble stream, whose broad bright waters, wind- 
was pillaged, and when Dr. Livingston approached |ing through the rich expanded valley on his right, 
the falls just described, his heart was cheered with|imparted life and loveliness to the scenery, while 
the books, letters, and other, to him, invaluable|it nourished countless multitudes of creatures (call- 


supplies which now greeted his arrival. 


ed “wild” by us, but scarcely meriting that name 


Atter the survey of the Cataract, Dr. Livingston|in the regions they have so abundantly peopled and 


retraced his steps for eight miles to Kalai. 


This is}s0 long possessed), our traveller pursued his ele- 


an island on the Zambese, and renowned as the|vated and pleasant path. 


mausoleum of a once powerful chief, named Sekote. 


The high ground over which Dr. Livingston now 


Our friend visited the spot, and found no less than|journeyed was the region in which, after their mi- 
seventy large elephants’ tusks around his grave,|gration from the south, the Makololo first settled, 
and thirty more over the graves of his relations.|having subdued the negro races, the previous pos- 
The people ruled by Sekote were amongst the most|sessors of the soil, since amalgamated with their 


degraded barbarians of South Africa. 
skulls were their most precious ornaments, 


Human | conquerors. 


Here, the fatal fever which had de- 


Dr.|cimated them since they sought a refuge among the 


Livingston counted between fifty and sixty mount-|reedy valleys and malarious swamps of the Chobe 


ed upon poles in a single village. 


And so eagerly|}and the Secheke, was scarcely known; and to this 
The effect, however, of its sudden| were they coveted, that strangers were often mur-|favoured district would they joyfully return, could 


eontraction and fall was in the highest degree sub-|dered solely to add to their number. But some}they do so with safety. But, as already explained, 


lime, and, from the point at which he surveyed it,|time before our friend’s visit, Sebitoané had de-|this was prevented by the vicinity of the Matabele, 
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who people the country to the south of the Zam-|renewed. The same will turn your minds to God ; 


THE FRIEND. 


ricans heading for Newfoundland, the British for 


bese. Our traveller clearly saw, however, that if}the same light will set your affections above, and | Ireland, 


he and his family could dwell amongst the Makololo, 
they might re-occupy this splendid region in secu- 
rity, as Mosclekatse would never make war upon 
a people with whom dwelt a daughter of his friend 
Moffat. 

The ridge of which we now write, unlike the 
lower grounds, is marked by the absence of forest 
and marsh. The country is open and undulating, 
carpeted with short grass, somewhat resembling an 
extended lawn or park. It is peculiarly fitted both 
for pastoral and agricultural pursuits, for it grows 
wheat of superior quality and abundant yield, with 
other cereals, and excellent roots in great variety. 

These natural features and capabilities of the 
fine, fertile, and healthy region to which we have 
now accompanied our friend, possess a peculiar 
interest from the circumstance that, if a mission is 
formed among the Makololo (a consummation 
which we do not doubt will be realized), its posi- 
tion must be fixed upon some part of this ridge. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Epistle of George Fox. 

Having got a little respite from travel, I was 
moved to write an epistle to Friends, as follows : 

All friends of the Lord everywhere, whose minds 
are turned in towards the Lord, take heed to the 
light within you, which is the light of Christ; 
which, as ye love it, will call your minds inward, 
that are abroad in the creatures: so your minds 
may be renewed by it and turned to God in this, 
which is pure, to worship the living God, the Lord 
of Hosts, over all the creatures. That which calls 
your minds out of the lusts of the world, will call 
them out of the affections and desires, and turn 
you to set your affections above. That which calls 
the mind out of the world, will give judgment upon 
the world’s affections and lusts, and is the same 
that calls out your minds from the world’s teach- 
ers, and the creatures, to have your minds renewed. 
There is your obedience known and found ; there 
the image of God is renewed in you; and ye come 
to grow upinit. That which calls your minds out 
of the earth, turns them towards God, where the 
pure Babe is born of the Virgin; and the Babe's 
food is known, the children’s bread, which comes 
from the living God, and nourishes up to eternal 
life. These babes and children receive their wis- 
dom from above, from the pure living God, and 
not from the earthly one; for that is trodden un- 
der foot with such. All who hate this light, whose 
minds are abroad in the creatures, in the earth, 
and in the image of the devil, get the words of the 
saints, that received their wisdom from above, into 
the old nature, and their corrupt minds. Such are 
murderers of the just, enemies to the cross of Christ, 


in whom the prince of the air lodgeth; sons of 


perdition, betrayers of the just. Therefore, take 
heed to that light, which is oppressed with that 
nature ; which light, as it arises, shall condemn all 
that cursed nature, shall turn it out, and shut it 
out of the house; and so ye will come to see the 
candle lighted, and the house sweeping and swept. 
Then the pure pearl ariseth ; then the eternal God 


is exalted. The same light that calls in your 


minds out of the world, turns them to God, the 


Father of lights. Here, in the pure mind, the pure 


God is waited upon for wisdom from above; the 


pure God is seen night and day; and the eternal 
peace of which there is no end, enjoyed. People 
may have openings, and yet their minds go into 
the lusts of the flesh; but there the affections are 
not mortified. Therefore, hearken to that, and 
take heed to that, which calls your minds out of 
the affections and lusts of the world, to have them|them taking soundings a 


bring you to wait for the pure wisdom of God from 
on high, that it may be justified in you. Wait all 
in that, which calls in your minds, and turns them 
to God; here is the true cross. That mind shall 


Throughout the voyage hourly messages will be 
sent from ship to ship; so that, in the event of a 
break, it will be discovered almost immediately, 
and the place where it occurred will be readily 
discovered. It is difficult to foresee how such an 
accident could occur, though undoubtedly some of 
the larger fishes possess the power of severing the 
line. But there is no reason to believe that in the 
event ef a mishap of this character, the line would 
be lost. The longer portion could apparently be 
recovered by the ship to which it was attached, 
while the short end would, of course, be hauled up 
without difficulty. In such a case, seemingly, the 
greatest possible inconvenience would be the delay 
that would follow. 

It.has been estimated that the voyage will take 
eight days from the time of separation in mid. 
ocean. But no prudent person will expect to hear 
of the arrival of the vessels before the full fort- 
night. Including stoppages for accidents, ete., two 
and a half miles an hour will, we apprehend, be 
as fast as the line can be safely paid out. 

As the ships approach their destination the cable 
will be changed. A large one will be substituted, 
nearly as thick as a man’s arm, and strong enough 
to stand some pressure from icebergs and some 
strain from anchors. This will be the largest ca- 
ble ever used for submarine purposes. 

Assuming that the. expedition will be success- 
ful, the announcement of the arrival of the Niagara 
at the terminus on Newfoundland may be simul- 
taneous with the receipt in New York of a message 
from London. 





















































feed upon nothing that is earthly; but be kept in 
the pure light of God, up to God, to feed upon the 
living food, which comes from the living God. The 
Lord God Almighty be with you all, dear babes, 
and keep you all in his strength and power to his 
glory, over all the world—you whose minds are 
called out of it, and turned to God, to worship the 
Creator, and serve him, and not the creature. The 
light of God, which calls the mind out of the crea- 
tures, and turns it to God, brings into a being of 
endless joy and peace. Here is always a seeing 
God present, which is not known to the world, 
whose hearts are in the creatures, whose knowledge 
is in the flesh, whose minds are not renewed. 
Therefore, all Friends, the Seed of God mind and 
dwell in, to reign over the unjust; and the power 
of the Lord dwell in, to keep you clear in your un- 
derstandings, that the Seed of God may reign in 
you all ;—the Seed of God, which is but one in all, 
which is Christ in the male and in the female, 
which the promise is to. Wait upon the Lord, for 
the just to reign over the unjust, and for the Seed 
of God to reign over the seed of the serpent, and 
be the head; and that all that is mortal may die; 
for out of that will rise presumption. So fare ye 
well, and God Almighty bless, and guide, and 
keep you in his wisdom. 1657. G. F. 


ae For “The Friend.” 
The Laying of the Trans-Atlantic Telegraph. 


(Concluded from page 287.) 


We pause a moment in this matter-of-fact de- 
scription, to contemplate the striking spectacle of 
these great men-of-war thus assembling, for the 
noblest of purposes, in the middle of the ocean. 
What a satire it will be upon their warlike arma- 
ments! Tow it will put the great guns, and the 
cutlasses, and the boarding-pikes to shame! How 
will the officers bear to think of their ingenious de- 
vices for destroying ships and men’s lives after 
such a work of peace asthis? We can remember 
the time when the first and last wish and day-dream 
of a “gallant Jack Tar,” both in the American and 
the British service, was to have “a brush” with 
an enemy; do these “ gallant Jack Tars” still sur- 
vive? Ifthey do, are they aware that this meet- 
ing of the four ships in mid-ocean will tend more 
to preclude the possibility of future “ brushes” 
with an enemy than all the treaties that have been 
made for a century, and all the peace-societies in 
the world? Do they not see that their vocation 
will be gone? What would Nelson and Colling- 
wood have said of meeting a foreign first-rate in 
mid-ocean, to lay a cable at the bottom of the sea? 

The weight of the cable being over 1000 tons 
for each ship, it is probable that neither will carry 
her usual offensive armament. A space between 
decks has been prepared on board the Niagara for 
the reception of her portion of the steel coil. It is 
in shape somewhat like a horseshoe, and the coils 
will be adapted to this form. Previous to laying 
the cable the two ships will communicate, and the 
ends will be carefully spliced. A telegraphic com- 
munication will then be sent through the whole 
to make sure that the adhesion and insulation are 
perfect; this experiment proved satisfactory, the 
part that is spliced will be strengthened with ex- 
tra wire, and the two great vessels will bid each 
other good-by. The pilot steame 


THE TELEGRAPH IN OPERATION. 


A question has been raised whether the spark 
will travel unimpaired so long a distance as six- 
teen to eighteen hundred miles. One of the most 
respectable authorities on telegraph matters in the 
United States informed the writer some three years 
since that a transatlantic telegraph was an impos- 
sibility, because the fluid would “become dis 
persed” on so long a journey. ‘To set at rest this 
cavil, Professor Morse, in company with the cele- 
brated English telegraphists, Whitehouse and 
Bright, made arrangements in October last to ope- 
rate on two thousand miles of wire in England. 
Ten subterranean gutta-percha-insulated wires of 
200 miles length each, were connected during the 
night, and operations were prosecuted for many 
hours. They telegraphed signals at the rate of 
210, 240, and even 270 per minute with perfect 
and unvarying success. ‘There was no diminution 
in the force of the current, xo perceptible lapse of 
time between the departure and the receipt of the 
message. ‘Thus it was demonstrated that distance 
did not affect the transmission of signals, either in 
diminishing their legibility or in retarding their 
passage. ‘The message which leaves Ireland will 
be received in Newfoundland before a second has 
elapsed. Professor Morse will, no doubt, himself, 
from the shores of Newfoundland, announce to the 
astonished Times that the ocean is abolished, and 
that the kindred nations are one. 


PROFESSOR MORSE. 


Forty years ago, when he was an art student in 
London, a pupil of Allston, West, and Copley, he 
would have gladly discounted his glory in advance 
for the satisfaction of painting a picture like the 
Death of Wolfe. Thirty years ago, when he was 
a poor portrait painter at Charlestown, and Boston, 
when he travelled through the country villages 
rs will precede | painting portraits at $15 apiece, and not unfre- 
nd observations, the Ame-| quently at a loss for work, a very few dollars se 
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cured safely would have satisfied his worldly aspi-| of the tree about two feet long, from which they 
ratious. ‘I'wenty years ago, when he dreamed out | draw off the fibrous bark as boys draw off the bark 
the electric telegraph on board an ocean steamer, |of chestnuts to make whistles. Each man selects 
the realization of that magnificent dream seemed |a tree near his own diameter, so that the shirt may 
so distant that, though his genius saw it, his|be a good fit. ‘When the bark is off, they cut a 
judgment shed a mist of doubts, and he dared not|hole in each circle to admit the arms. The shirts 
do not require any washing, starching, and ironing, 
and a more convenient article for loafers could not 
enjoys fame, a competency, a world-wide recogni-|be imagined. ‘The same country produces bread- 
fruit, so that a man may get his board and clothes 
gratis. 


be positive in his conviction even to his own mind. 
And now all his brightest hopes are realized ; he 


tion. 
THE NIAGARA. 
The dimensions of the Niagara are as follows: 


Tonnage - - - - - 5600 
Length of keel - - - - 820 feet. 
Length on deck - - - 345 * 
Breadth of beam - - ° 55 
Depth of hold - - - : 314 “ 
Square yards canvas spread - 7000 “ 
Height of mainmast above deck - 84 “ 
Extreme height of do. - - ll « 
Diameter of do. - . 374 inches. 
Extreme height of fore-mast - 101 feet. 
Do. do. of mizzen-mast - 85 “« 
Length of main-yard ° - 106 « 
Do of fore-yard - - 94 “ 


Propelling power, 3 engines of 1000 horse power. 
Diameter of cylinders - - 72 inches. 
Stroke - : - - - 8 feet. 
Diameter of propeller - - ¢ 

But no figures can give the reader an idea of her 
size, her majesty, her beauty. To see her in the 
water, the most experienced eye would be deceived. 
When the traveller enters the church of St. Peter’s 
at Rome and gazes around him, walks up the great 
nave, and looks at the statues and mosaics, and 
columns and the rest, he almost invariably ex- 
claims, in disappointment, “Why, is this the great 
church they talk of so much?” ‘Then the know- 
ing cicerone takes him by the arm and shows him 
the little angels—bambini—who support the shell 
of holy water, inquiring slyly, “ What thinks the 
Signore of these infants?” “Ah! little angels— 
babies—very pretty—” replies the unsophisticated 
traveller. It is not till Master Pedro or Giacomo 
takes a tape line from his pocket and measures the 
babies aforesaid, and shows the “ Signore” that 
they are seven feet in height, that our foreign friend 
awakes from his delusion, and confesses that St. 
Peter’s is after all a stupendous creation. 

Just so the Niagara. She is so perfect in her 
symmetry, that her size is disguised, until the spee- 
tator happens to apply the tape line to some nau- 
tical baby. The least error in her construction 
would reveal the monster; but, like a famous 
French duchess, she is so lovely that you actually 
require to measure her to realize her immensity. 

Of her sailing capacities it is premature to speak. 
But the best judges say that she will excel the 
fastest clippers, and run sixteen knots with ease, 


or steam twelve against wind. There is not a! 


straight line in her hull; every where the eye 
meets “ beauty’s curve.” A genuine sailor, who 
visited her the other day, walked over her in si- 
lenee, got into his boat, was pulled round and round 
her without uttering a word, and at last, when 
pressed by his companion to give an opinion, to 
Say something, burst into tears in the agony of his 
admiration at so perfect a creature. 

She takes a picked crew of 490 men to England. 
Her commander is Captain William L. Hudson, 


who has had forty-one years’ service, and taken a|of a meeting, unless certain individuals can have 
conspicuous share in the expeditions of Commodore 


Wilkes and Commodore Perry. 





Ready made Shirts.— According to Humboldt, 
there is a tree in the South Sea Islands which pro-|been made by a subtle, cruel enemy, are ever 
duces ready made shirts, The natives cut off pieces|healed, all must be brought to a true sight of them- 























































selves, the spirit they have been actuated by, and 
to give up their own wills to the Divine will. Then 
they will desire the peace of Jerusalem more than 
to have their own way. The lordly pride that 
would only associate with those who are considered 
the upper class, and which looks with contempt 
upon the simple, plain Quaker, as haraly worth 
their notice, and not fit for their society, would 
have to be abandoned. Some others, also, who may 
at times have been ready to thank their Maker 
that they are not as other men are—they have 
been very zealous, and judged and condemned all 
parties who have not come up to what they consi- 
dered the true standard,—might be brought to see 
that there has been in them, more of the spirit that 
influenced the disciples to ask their Master if they 
should call down fire from heaven, and destroy the 
Samaritans, than they had been aware of. He told 
even these very zealous ones for his cause, “ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of; the Son 
of man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,” and to save their souls from perdition. Our 
Saviour needed not that any should tell him what 
was in man, for he knew the hearts of all. He 
knew Judas, as well as he did the other disciples. 
He did not tell them to separate from him, for he 
also knew that Judas would at last go to his place. 
So it will be with those who reject the Truth, and 
are determined to take their own way and will. 
While the humble cross-bearing followers of Christ 
will be preserved on the Rock of Ages, those will 
fall away to the world, and to the world’s religions, 
if they profess any. 





For “The Friend.” 

Friends of this day, who are sincerely concerned 
for the maintenance of the testimonies and princi- 
ples of the Society, have need of close watchfulness 
against the power of deception, that they may not 
be led away from their ancient faith. It is not 
mere talking in favour of the testimonies, nor say- 
ing much against adverse principles, that will keep 
us, but in being gathered to the Spirit of Christ in 
the heart, being made quick of discerning the wiles 
of the enemy, and asking the constant extendings 
of the Lord’s mercy to defend and to preserve us. 
A deep indwelling with Him and nearness of sym- 
pathy with one another, are essential to our strength, 
and a suceessful resistance of all the insidious 
workings of Satan. We shall not find our strength 
increased or preserved, by dividing and subdividing 
from one another, but in the unity of the Spirit 
which we are to labour after. Their love and fel- 
low-feeling towards one another, is evinced by the 
following short epistle to the early Friends :— 

“ Dear Friends—to whom is my love, and to all 
the faithful who inquire after me. The Lord God 
Almighty give you, in his power, dominion; that 
in it you may all strive to be of one mind, heart 
and soul; keeping the unity in the one Spirit, 
which is the bond of peace; and drinking all into 
the one Spirit, by which you are circumcised and 
baptized into one body, to one heavenly and spi- 
ritual Head. And now, Friends, several ships are 
going out to Jamaica and New York, it would be 
well to send, or to see that books be sent there, or 
epistles. And it would be well, if some Friends 
did offer up themselves to bishops and priests or 
magistrates, for their brethren that be in prison, to 
lie in prison a quarter of a year, or a month, or 
more or less, that they might that time have their 
liberty; so that our brethren may not perish in 
prison, and that the blood of the innocent may not 
come upon them, [their persecutors,] and their 
souls ery for vengeance, and so bring destruction 
upon them and others. So I shall leave it to the 
Spirit of God in all Friends in every country ; and 
you may as you pass up and down inform 
Friends.” 

“Keep your habitations in the Seed of life and 
salvation; that will outlast all that is out of it. 
So with love.”—G. F. 

“This is my commandment,” said our Lord, 
“that ye love one another as I have loved you. 


actinic 
: For “The Friend.” 
Spring. 
When winter's cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields reappear- 
ing, 
The fisherman hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing,— 
O then comes the Blue-Bird, the herald of Spring! 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 
Wilson. 


After two months of bitterly cold weather, the 
long wished for advent of spring appeared to be at 
hand ; about the middle of the Second month, we 
were enjoying the temperature of early summer ; 
flocks of black-birds went merrily by on their way 
northward, and the blue-bird’s plaintive note was 
daily heard amongst us. 

But the weather soon changed, and North-easters 
brought snows and ice in abundance, and the poor 
birds poured out their sorrows in melancholy ca- 
dences from the tree-tops. 

But Spring has indeed come, in all its marvel- 
lous beauty; the trees are loaded with blossoms, 
pears, cherries, apples, plums, Xc., being literally 
one sheet of white; the forests, lately so naked, 
show a faint green tinge which promises well for 
their future appearance; the lark’s low sweet note 





Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” Were we all willing 
to lay down our life instead of sacrificing the peace 
and comfort of others who may have been in Christ 
before we were, or for the convincement of those 
who are in error, it would put an end to all conten- 
‘tion, and the danger of divisions in our religious 
\Society. To jeopardize and threaten the integrity 


is heard in the meadows, and the robins, orioles, 
and swamp black birds, with hosts of others, make 
the air vocal with melody. 

Let me say to all lovers of nature to come and 
enjoy her while the season is yet in its youth; 
there is an indescribable charm in the blossoms, 
the fresh green grass, the “pale green waves of 
rye” waving in the wind, and the melody of thou- 
sands of birds, coupled with the delicious tempera- 
ture that a more advanced period does not possess. 

Now is the season for planting, and if it is ne- 
glected, it will soon be too late; and may we not, 
whilst enjoying the beautiful works and goodness 
of an all-bountiful Creator, and tilling the soil 
which he has given us, forget to plant our own 












'their way, is a violation of the principles of church 
| government as held by Friends, and trampling 
down the right of others to peace, and the benefits 
of religious Society. If the breaches which have 
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corn fully ripe into the heavenly garner. Bs 


New Jersey, Fifth mo. 10th, 1857. 
> 


Letter from Geneva. 


Do the Evangelical Christians of the United States 


of America, 
(Concluded from page 
If we mistake 


285.) 


the present subject; one is decidedly agaiust slavery, 


the other is decidedly in its favour; but there is a 


medium class which hesitates, and we think the 
moment has arrived when all those who belong to 
that class ought to decide before God and their 
conscience, wisely, but with courage and firmness. 
Between Christianity on one side, and utilitarian- 


ism on the other, we do not think that Christians 


should hesitate. 
The two great features which characterize the 


United States, and which form the essence of your 


people, are they not, honoured friends—the Gospel 
and Liberty? 


testify to others how happy are those nations who 


possess them, and thus to be the means of spreading newspapers of all denominations in all parts of the 


them in the world? Now it is precisely the Gospel 
and Liberty which are implicated in this question. 
The maintenance of slavery might hinder the 
growth of these two great principles. 
eminent writers have shown that if slavery may be 
excused in despotic states, it is in conflict with the 
essence of democracy, and that if it is more or less 
natural amidst Mohammedans and Pagans, it is 
impossible to justify it amongst Christians, and 
above all amongst Protestants? Yes, it is now in 
your power, dear American friends, to render the 
most brilliant homage, the most signal service, to 


the cause of the Gospel of Protestantism and of 


true liberty. Will you hesitate ? 

How often we have mourned to see Roman 
Catholics and partisans of arbitrary governments 
triumph in pointing to the existence of slavery in| 
the United States! How often have we been) 
tempted to exclaim, “ Tell it not in Gath, publish 
it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the daughters 
of the Philistines rejoice.” —2 Sam. i. 20. 

Dear brethren, listen to these voices, which come | 
from a far distant land at the foot of the Alps, 
from the town of the Reformation, and are raised 
in concert with those in France and other coun- 
tries. We would entreat you by the most precious 
interests; in the name of the prosperity of the 
Union, of the peace, of the glory of your country ; 
in the name of the cause of true liberty; and, 
above all, of the holy and great cause of Christi- 
anity, to do all in your power with an unflinching 
fidelity, to bring about the suppression of slavery 
and the establishment of social liberty in your 
country. Let it be done with wisdom, with kind- 
ness, with justice, without disturbing the public 
peace, but, notwithstanding, as promptly and as 
universally as possible. 

Should this step offend you, dear brethren, we 
pray you to forgive us. We conjure you to bear 
with us. We say with St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
“ Tf we are foolish, it is for the love of you ;” it is, 
we believe, for the g'ory of Jesus Christ; it is be- 
cause we thought that God had called us to do so 
in a special manner. 

We live in solemn times. A new era is dawn- 
ing on this question, not only in your country but 
in the whole civilized world. Universal attention 


ais aroused. Everywhere public opinion pronoun- 


hearts, and allow them to be planted, with seeds 
which will bring forth fruit to his praise, that when 
our spring time of life shall be over, and the au-| 
tumn upon us, we may be gathered as a shock of 


not, there are three classes of| 
opinions and of persons in the United States, as to | 


And are you not called upon both 
to enjoy these two blessings for yourselves, and to 
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ces with decision on this subject. The time has| 
tion to the claims of Christianity. We know that it 
is not easy to find the means of attaining that end. 
There will be many shoals and difficulties, but we 
know that your people have more courage than any 
|others to surmount all these obstacles, and that the 
| Lord will give the victory to those who are on his 
side. Let nothing stop your progress; combat 
slavery in the spirit of the Gospel, and not in a 
mere worldly spirit. Seek, above all, the means 
‘of attaining this excellent end in a spitit of prayer. 
Look to the Word of God, to the spirit of Christi- 
anity, to the requirements of morality and liberty, 
jand to Jesus the Redeemer, and thus go for- 

ward in the Lord’s name. May God be your 
strength in this great, salutary, just, and Christian 
work. Let us assure you that such shall be our 
constant prayer 


The grace of oar Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all, Amen ! 


I hereby certify, that the original of the fore- 
igoing document, with the autographs of the signers, 
is in my possession ; and that the above is a cor- 
rect translation of the same. The subscribers have 
requested me to give to their address “ the great- 
est possible publicity in the United States.” It will 
therefore be sent as far as possible to leading 


country. If any fail to receive it by mail, they 
will confer a favour by copying this admirable 
\Christian appeal, of which the subscribers say :— 
“‘ May our humble plea be like the voice of one 
crying to a whole nation! and may our God give 
to many to open their heart to a serious word, and 
to make their paths straight for the glory of his 
name, and the good of the dear American peo- 


ple.” Josep P, THompson. 
New York, April 22, 1857. 
sccaalpliaciin 
Selected. 


Affliction, a Blessing. 
A black cloud makes the traveller mend his pace, 
and mind his home; whereas a fair day and a 


\affections in the prospect of the country. How- 
‘ever others may think of it, yet I take it as a 
\mercy that now and then clouds come between me 
and my sun, and many times some troubles do 
conceal my comforts ; for I perceive, if I should 
find too much friendship in my inn, in my pilgrim- 
jage, I should soon forget my Father’s house, and 
\my heritage. 


’Tis in affliction’s furnace, as of old, 
He loves to choose his people; and although 
These desolating trials may appear 
To the unthinking crowd inexplicable, 
Like the mysterious column, whose red glow 
Illumed of old the desert wilderness 
To cov'nant Israel, but lent no ray 
Of guiding light to the pursuing hosts 
Of Egypt,—so before a wond’ring world, 
Mystic and dark, the dealings of our God 
Are bright with mercy to his chosen ones, 
The emanations of eternal love. 
Your fiery trials, followers of him 
Who was “the man of sorrows,” deem not strange. 
“ No cross, no crown!” the motto still remains 
Of every pilgrim; and the oracle 
Of heaven is unrepealed :—“ Deny thself, 
Take up thy cross, and daily follow me.” 
Say, pilgrim, what cross there can be laid on thee, 
The man of sorrows felt not?) Calamny— 
teproach—ingratitude—contradiction of sinners— 
The treachery of trusted followers— 
Faithless desertion of his tried disciples, 
When needed most. Houseless wanderer ! 
Oft his unpillow’d head denied repose. 
While foxes had their holes—the birds their nests— 
Oft was the mount his home, his couch the sod, 
Hlis canopy the sky!—and in the end 
His death was an agonizing, ignominous torture. 





pleasant way waste his time, and steal away his}, 








Enormous Ruins. —A correspondent of the Bos. 


certainly come when America must give ee Traveller, at Bierat, describes some immense 


tumuli formed in the Crimea, 

The most striking features about Kertch, which 
occupies, as we have observed, almost the very site 
of this famous old city, are the immense tumuli, or 
artificial mounds, somewhat like those found in our 
own Great West. Designed for sepulchres and 
monuments of the dead, they are fitted for endless 
duration as wellas to excite admiration. Their 
size and magnificence awaken amazement for the 
wealth and power of the people who erected them, 
It is a tradition believed by the people in this part 
of the Crimea, that the tumuli were erected over 
the remains of the kings and rulers of this Greek 
colony, and were designed to perpetuate their mem- 
ory. It is also related that the earth was heaped 
upon them annually on their birthday for a period 
of years as long as they ruled or reigned. These 
layers have been distinctly traced recently, as a 
coating of sea wall or charcoal was first laid on, 
Dr. McPherson, an English officer, counted thirty 
of these layers in a scarp made in one of the 
mounds two-thirds of the way from the base. The 
tumuli are of all dimensions, varying from ten to 
three hundred feet in circumference, and from five 
to one hundred and fifty feet in height. 

Usually they are composed of surface soil and 
rubble masonry. Specimens of the highest Grecian 
art have been found in these, such as sculptures, 
metals, alabaster, Etruscan vases, glass vessels re- 
markable for lightness, carved ivory, coins of the 
most perfect finish, and trinkets vieing with the 
skill of the best modern workman. Dr. McPherson 
having descended many feet under ground in ex- 
ploring one of these tumuli, came upon a bed of 
ashes ; the bones of a horse, a human skeleton, and 
other remains were met with ; and on removing 
the masonry, fibulee and bronze coins were picked 
up in niches between the stones. This one tumulus 
was so largethat Dr. McPherson devoted wo whole 
months to explore it. 

But the most astonishing monuments of early 
wealth and power are found on Mons Mithridates. 
The whole of which hill, from its base to its sum- 
mit, and the spur extending from it, to the distance 
of three miles, are composed of broken pottery 
and debris of every kind to the depth of from ten 
to even a hundred feet over the natural clay hill. 
The height and size of this work of the Milesian 
colonies are such that it can hardly be believed to 
be the work of human labour, but must be the 
work of a giant race long since extinct. At any 

rate, ages must have been required to convey the 
soil from the plains below to raise itand the adjacent 
heights to their present elevation. On the top 
of this hill is a monument, inducing awe as well as 
wonder—a rude chair cut out of the rock, and a 
hollow resembling a sacrificial altar. Thus men 
in every age add an “unknown God,” and testify 
to a consciousness of sin and then felt necessity of 
an atonement. 

One of the Doctor’s explorations was so fruitful 
in results as to deserve particular narration. Be- 
neath an extensive sloping tumulus, he came upon 
a mass of table masonry, beyond which was a 
door leading to an arched chamber, which was 
larger still, “and whose walls were marked off in 
squares, with here and there birds, flowers and 
grotesque figures of various kinds. Over the en- 
trance of the chamber were painted two figures of 
griffins rampant ; while two horsemen, one a man 
in authority and another his attendant carrying 
his spear, were rudely skctched on one of the walls. 
The skeleton of a horse was also found, near to 
which was lying a human skeleton. 

Continuing his exploration, he struck upon a 
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tomb cut out of the solid rock, close by which he 
came upon the skeleton of a horse. In another 
tomb the floor was coverd with beautiful pebbles 
and shell, such as are now found on the shores of 
the Sea of Azof. The dust of the human form, 
retaining yet the form of a man, lay on the floor. 
The bones had crumbled into dust, and the mode 
in which the garments enveloped the body, and the 
knots and fastenings with which they were bound, 
were easily traceable in the dust. Several bodies 
were discovered, at the head of each of which was a 

lass bottle, and in one of the bottles was found a 
small quantity of wine. <A cup and a lacrymatory 
of the same material, and also a lamp, as wascom- 
mon in the Kast, were placed in a small niche above 
each body. <A coin and a few enamelled beads 
were placed in the left hand, and in the right a 
number of walnuts. Other tombs were explored, 
and various objects of interest found. 


_—_——3o eo 


Why dew hurts Sheep—From time immemo- 
rial it has been a precept with good shepherds 
not to let the sheep turn out upon the dewy grass, 
or graze in damp or marshy regions. Why the 
dew injures sheep no one could understand, although 
the fact was well established. Siebald, the great 
comparative anatomist, has explained the mystery 
in his treatise on Entozoa. The eggs of these 
creatures, he states, are deposited in the bodies of 
eattle, and then voided. ‘They lie until the rain 
washes them into the earth, or the farmer flings 
them in manure upon the soil. The humidity serves 
to develope them ; they fix themselves against the 
moist grass, and with it the sheep carry these tiny 
entozoa into their stomachs; once there, the busi- 
ness is soon accomplished. Thus it is that damp 
seasons are prejudicial to sheep, multiplying the 
diseases of lungs and liver to which these animals 
are subject. 

—+o_ 

How much better is it to get wisdom than gold ? 
and to get understanding rather to be chosen than 
silver. 
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However disparaging it may be to the boasted 
civilization and superior refinement of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, there cannot be a 
doubt that the African slave trade has recently re- 
ceived new life, and is now prosecuted to an ex- 
tent, far beyond the limits to which it had been 
circumscribed for several years previous. 

When the government of Brazil resolved upon 
enforcing its laws against this unrighteous traffic, 
and gave to those engaged in it the undeniable 
evidence of its tardy sincerity, by seizing and lib- 
erating the cargocs of wretched captives brought to 
its shores, it was fondly hoped that the abominable 
trade would be entirely broken up, and as that 
great market, which had, year after year, en- 
gulphed so many thousands of human victims, was 
at last closed, that those outlaws of all nations 
who were sacrificing every thing that is good and 
perpetrating almost every thing that is evil, for the 
sake of the gold to be obtained by the sale of the 
poor Africans, would be obliged to abandon their 
illegal schemes and haunts, and resort to some 
other means to gratify their inordinate lust for 
wealth. But these hopes have been sadly disap- 
pointed. Brazil, so far as information can be ob- 


{the vessel. 


evade or violate her laws, to give effect to this de- 
termination ; but yet there is an astounding in- 
crease in the number of vessels engaged in the ne- 
farious commerce, and large cargoes of wretched 
sufferers are being constantly transported across 
the Atlantic, undergoing all the horrors which have 
characterized “the middle passage” ever since it 
was made by the first slave ship. 

It is probable that the high price of sugar and 
the consequent high price of slaves, stimulates un- 
principled men to embark in the trade; while the 
connivance of those in authority in Cuba, opens the 
way for them to pour thousands of their victims on 
to the shores of that island, whence, there is good 


reason to believe, many are brought into our sugar 


growing States, being brought as hands or passen- 


gers on board of some of the numerous vessels 


which are constantly plying between some of our 
southern ports and Cuba. 

Although both Great Britain and the United 
States keep a number of armed vessels stationed 
along the coast of Africa, to act as a police to pre- 
vent the shipment of the poor negroes, and the pas- 


sage of slave ships, it does not appear that their 
presence does much more than to render the trade 
sufficiently hazardous to give a zest to its prosecu- 
tion in the estimation of the outlaws who are en- 
gaged in it, and who reap a profit upon every 
cargo they manage to carry off, far more enormous 


than the peril they run. 
In a late paper we find the following statement : 


“ A gentleman who recently arrived at New York 


from the coast of Africa, states that he learned 
from good authority, there were thirty vessels, all 


sailing under the Portuguese flag, lying in the 
ereek at the mouth of the Congo River, waiting for 
cargoes of slaves, and seeking for opportunities to 
Persons 
were stationed near the mouth of the river, to give 


get to sea, unperceived by the cruisers. 


warning of the vicinity of National cruisers, and 


thus to announce opportunities, when with a dark 
night and a fair wind, these traders in human be- 
ings might effect their escape in safety. Not long 
ago a brig (supposed to be an American craft) was 
making her way out of the mouth of the Congo 
river, with four hundred negroes on board, when 
she was espied by a British steamer, which promptly 


gave chase. The brig slipped away from her pur- 
suer with the greatest ease. 
several shots at her but without success. 


scudded away.” 


degradation which are inseparable from it. 
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The steamer fired 
When 
the brig had got out of reach of the steamer’s guns, 
the captain, by way of tantalizing the baffled cruiser, 
ordered a negro to be pulled up to the yard arm, 
where he was allowed to hang for some time, as an 
insulting token of the acknowledged character of 
The captain also signified his exulta- 
tion by standing at the stern fiddling as his brig 


It is openly asserted in some of the newspapers 
of the day, that very many of the vessels employ- 
ed in this dreadful business are fitted out in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, or Boston; being 
owned or chartered by men in one or the other of 
those cities, who pass in the community as honour- 
able merchants, while in the hope of sharing inthe 
blood-stained gold it yields, they are covertly en- 
gaged in this unlawful traffic, regardless of the 
agony, the death, and the life-long bondage and 


Now and then we hear of one of these vessels 
being seized while in port, and the parties known 
to be implicated are brought to trial in some one 
of the United States Courts, but it is very rarely 
that they are prosecuted to conviction, and still 
tained, continues true to her avowed determination| more rarely that any are punished for the crime. 
to prevent the landing on her shores of any more| Meanwhile, our goverument, though it has been 
Africans, and to punish all who may attempt to|repeatedly informed by its own officers of the man- 


ner in which its flag is prostituted in order to 
screen this abominable trade, does little or nothing 
to redress the grievance and remove the disgrace. 
The consuls in Brazil are obliged to supply all 
American captains of vessels, who apply for them, 
with “sea letters,” by virtue of which they unfurl 
the “ stars and stripes” over the smuggling craft, 
fitted up expressly for stowing the greatest number 
of human beings into the smallest space in which 
they can breathe, and sail away to the coast of 
Africa to obtain their living freight, bidding defi- 
ance to the British cruisers by pointing to their 
flag, and prepared with a Portuguese for captain, 
and Portuguese papers, to escape from close in- 
spection by American officers on the station, should 
they chance to be fallen in with by them. 

lt is true that the slave trade between our own 
States, is as unchristian, and in many respects as 
cruel as that between Africa and Cuba or the 
United States; but our general government pro- 
fesses to be restrained by the Constitution from in- 
terfering with the former, while it has equally pro- 
fessed a determination to prevent its citizens from 
participating in the latter, by putting on its statute 
book laws against it, sufficiently stringent to break 
it up if they were properly enforced. This how- 
ever is not done. There is a want of the right 
kind of feeling on this subject among the people 
generally. They are too much engrossed in the 
pursuit of self-interest and self-gratification, to feel 
any zeal for the removal of this abominable evil; 
and while this is the case, the politicians in power, 
who are quite as selfish as any other class, and 
who are strangely subservient to the slave interest, 
will not trouble themselves to satisfy the demands 
of justice and humanity. 

‘There is wanting a more healthful moral feeling 
on this subject at the North as well as in the South. 
Nearly all the civilized nations in the world have 
declared the African slave trade to be piracy, and 
branded as outlaws, subject to the severest penal- 
ties, all who may engage in it; and it is a dis- 
grace to Christendom, that the hundreds who open- 
ly set this general judgment against them at de- 
fiance, are permitted to escape the punishment 
justly due for their crimes, and especially disgrace- 
ful is it to our own government, that citizens of the 
United States shamelessly take so large a share in 
the cost and guilt of this nefarious business. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 6th inst. 

A collision occurred off Holyhead at midnight on the 
28th ult., between the ship Tuscarora, of Philadelphia, 
and the sbip Andrew Foster, of New York. The latter 
sunk almost immediately; but all on board, 38 in num- 
ber, were saved in the ship’s boats, and were landed in 
Liverpool. The Andrew Foster was a vessel of 2000 
tons burthen, and had a large cargo of cotton, grain and 
provisions. The Tuscarora put back to Liverpool for 
repairs. 

The British Parliament had assembled. Evelyn Den- 
nison was elected Speaker of the House of Commons, 
without opposition. 

The Duchess of Gloucester, the last surviving daugh- 
ter of George the Third, died on the 30th ultimo, at the 
age of 81 years. 

The Board of Trade returns of the British exports of 
Third month show an increase of £1,000,000, compared 
with the same month of last year. 

The widow of Sir John Franklin has purchased the 
Aberdeen clipper for another search for the lost expedi- 
tion, and given the command to Captain McClintock. 

The Overland Mail gives little news from China. Ho- 
how, in the province of Kiang-se, had been burned by a 
band of rebels. A large quantity of tea was destroyed. 
The Mandarins at Whampoa had sentenced three Chinese 
merchants to death, for having conversed upon commer- 
cial matters with the English. The account of the re- 
volt of the Chinese at Saranak, and the slaughter of two 
thousand of them, by Sir James Brooke’s forces, is con- 
firmed. 
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The Liverpool cotton market was dull and declining, 
prices having fallen off jd. All kinds of breadstuffs 
were advancing slightly. The London money market 
was rather easier. Consols, 93}. 

Le Nord says that the French authorities will formally 
demand a permanent embassy at Pekin, and in case of 
refusal, will endeavour, in concert with the English 
forces, to penetrate to the Capital by water, and there 
dictate terms to the Chinese. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the Emperor 
of Russia, had arrived in Paris, and grand fetes had been 
given in honour of his visit. 

Despatches received from the French Ambassador at 
Madrid, announce that the Spanish government accepts 
the principle of the arrangement proposed with Mexico. 

The Queen of Spain’s speech will announce the re- 
establishment of friendly relations between Spain and 
Rome, and hopes that Mexico will apologize and pay the 
indemnity required, otherwise Spain will take hostile 
measures. 

Reports are again in circulation that the King of Den- 
mark will be forced to abdicate. 

The Federal Council of Switzerland has authorized 
the acceptance of the Neufchatel propositions. . 

By the terms of the agreement in relation to the Neuf- 
chatel question, the King of Prussia is to get a million of 
francs, but the Swiss, it is said, will not recognize his 
title of Prince of Neufchatel. 

The reception of the new Austrian Governor-General 
in the Lombardo-Venitian provinces, was rather cold. 

The aspect of affairs in the Danubian Principalities is 
serious, owing to the unfavourable disposition of Kal- 
macon, who exhibits the utmost hostility towards the 
party in favour of the union of the Provinces. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS.—Intelligence from these Is- 
lands to Third mo. 12th, had been received at San Fran- 
cisco. The bark Yankee on her last trip carried a very 
large mail to Honolulu. 
ice, which sold for forty cents a pound. A severe shock 
of an earthquake had been felt in Hawai, on the 24th of 
Second mo. The discharged Cooliecs having given the 
authorities at Honolulu much annoyance, stringent mea- 
sures had been adopted for keeping them in order. 

NICARAGUA.—A letter, dated “‘ Havana, May 8th,” 
says that an express from a reliable source gives the in- 
formation, that General Walker had been compelled to 
abandon his defences, and had taken refuge on board of 
a British man-of-war at San Juan del Sur. The state- 
ment needs confirmation, but is probably correct. 

NEW GRANADA.—The dates from Bogota are to 
Fourth mo. 7th. The English dispute was still unsettled. 
A project had been introduced into the legislature, for 
placing the Isthmus of Panama under the protection of 
New Granada, England, France, the United States and 
Sardinia. The Isthmus, to form an independent State. 
The Governor of Panama has issued a proclamation, 
prohibiting the entry of adventurers who have taken or 
intend to take a part in the Central American war, into 
Panama. The difficulties pending between the United 
States and the authorities of New Granada, it was be- 
lieved, would be settled without any unpleasant occur- 
rences. 

PERU.—Callao dates to Fourth mo. 12th. The coun- 
try was very unsettled; the contest for power between 
the rival chieftains being still undecided. Castillo had 
left on the steamer Santiago with two thousand troops 
for the south. Huacucha and Lambaqueque were in 
possession of Castillo’s troops. Palta was in possession 
of Vivanco. The Santiago was captured by the Apuri- 
mac, after Castillo had landed his troops. Vivanco, 
with five hundred to one thousand men, was to sail on 
the evening of the 16th for Callao. 

VENEZUELA.—Porto Cabello dates to Fourth month 
27th. The Presidential election had been conducted 
with more quiet and order, than on former occasions. 
Monagas had been re-elected President for six years, and 
Oriarch, Vice-President. 

MEXICO.—Advices from the city of Mexico to the Ist 
inst., state that the filibustering party, under the com- 
mand of Col. Crabb, had been attacked at Loborea by 
the Mexican troops, and forced to surrender at discre- 
tion. The prisoners, sixty in number, including Col. 
Crabb, were all sentenced to be shot. This expedition 
was raised in San Francisco, to invade Sonora, with a 
view of separating that State from the Mexican confe- 
deracy. 

UNITED STATES.—Kansas Lands.—With a view to 
the convenience of the purchasers of Trust Lands in 
Kansas at the approaching sales, in the Sixth and Se- 
venth months, the Treasury department has made an 
arrangement by which parties, in Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, or any other point on the Atlantic, 
may deposit money here in any sums with the Treasurer, 
whose checks or transfer drafts may be transmitted to 


She also took out a quantity of| 
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Kansas, and received by the agent as cash. The immi- 
gration into the territory this season is very large; it 
however includes a multitude of speculators, who have 
no intention of becoming permanent residents. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 430. Of consump- 
tion, 66. An enumeration of the vessels in port, a few 
days since, showed the number to be 800; viz. 32 steam- 
ers, 162 ships, 123 barks, 131 brigs, and 352 schooners. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 172. Of consump- 
tion, 28. The Governor of Pennsylvania having signed 
the bill for the sale of the “ Main Line,” it is advertised 
to be sold at public auction, in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
on the evening of Sixth mo. 25th. The lowest price for 
which it may be purchased, is $7,500,000. 

The State of Michigan has established a College of 
Agriculture, on a farm of seven hundred acres, near Lan- 
sing, the new State Capital. The Legislature has ap- 
propriated $20,000 per annum—for two years—to the 
support of the College. There are already accommoda- 
tions for eighty students. No charge is now made for 
tuition, but each student is required to work three hours 
per day for which he is paid. 

California.—The last arrival at New York, from As- 
pinwall, brought the San Francisco mails of Fourth mo. 
20th, which reached Panama by the Golden Age. The 
latter steamer brought down $2,163,248 in specie, of 
which $1,702,322 came to New York. A bill providing 
for the payment of the State debt, had passed the Senate, 
by a vote of 22 to 2. It requires to be submitted to a 
vote of the people. About 6000 ounces of gold were 
sent to San Francisco weekly, from the town of Shasta. 
The news from the mines was very favourable. It was 
expected that more gold would be taken out during the 
next four or five months, than had ever been gathered 
during the like period before. The liberal and much 
abused law allowing married women to carry on busi- 
ness in their own names, was likely to be repealed, a 
resolution to that effect having passed one branch of the 
Legislature. The Assembly Judiciary Committee, by 
direction of the Assembly, reported a bill to prevent the 
immigration of coloured persons, which, it was probable, 
would be enacted into alaw. There is, as usual, a long 
list of crimes and casualties. Business at San Francisco 
was very dull. The crops in California promise to be 
abundant. John Hyde, the ex-Mormon elder, had been 
lecturing against that delusion to large meetings, in va- 
rious parts of the State. 

Oregon.—The late winter has been more stormy and 
the snow deeper than ever before known, yet it is said 
the ice has not been so thick as during some former 
seasons. It is generally thought the inhabitants will 
vote to adopt a State form of government, and a Consti- 
tution prohibitory of slavery. The press of thie territory 
is warmly engaged in the discussion of these afd kindred 
topics. There continued to be much dissatisfaction 
among the Indians in various parts of the territory, and 
many of those gathered in the Reservations were long- 
ing to return to their former haunts and habits. 

The Quarantine Convention, recently in session in Phi- 
ladelphia, after a free interchange of views among its 
members, adopted a number of resolutions intended to 
promote the objects for which it assembled. It was con- 
cluded to change the name of the Convention from 
“Quarantine” to “Quarantine and Sanitary,” and to 
hold another convention in Baltimore, next year. 

The Cotton and Tobacco Crops of the South and South- 
west, are, it is stated, but little injured by the late un- 
seasonable frosts. 

Ocean Steam Navigation.—New York, with all its com- 
mercial enterprise, is losing considerable of its carrying 
trade through the competition of British steamers. 
Steamships now engross more than two-fifths of the At- 
lantic commerce, and the number of such vessels is con- 
stantly increasing. There are thirty steamships run- 
ning between New York and various European ports. 
Only ten of them are American steamers. The whole 
number of steamships crossing the Atlantic between 
ports of the United States and those of Europe, is fifty- 
one; thirty-four are screw propellers, with iron hulls, 
and all European—making quick passages, and generally 
preferred for carrying goods. A majority of the foreign 
steamers were built in Glasgow, and are owned by mer- 
chants in that city. 

The Coolie Trade.—As the nature and character of this 
trade become better known, it is found to be attended 
with atrocities, nearly equal to those of the African slave 
trade. The Singapore Times gives the following account 
of the destruction of the Peruvian ship Carmen, which 
was conveying a load of Chinese to Callao, probably for 
labour on the Guano Islands:—“ On board the Carmen 
were two hundred coolies, who endeavoured to take the 
ship. They threw a quantity of burning straw into the 
hold, which fell among the contents of their beds, (straw, ) 
paper, and fragments of wooden boxes, which it appears 


they had previously broken up. The crew speedily 
armed, and the coolies were forcibly driven down below, 
The captain first desired the powder in the ship to be 
thrown overboard, and then tried to extinguish the fire, 
by closing the hatchways, but in vain; the flames soon 
seized on every part of the ship, affording time only to 
get out two boats. The captain, officers and crew, num. 
bering in all fourteen, with seven passengers, having 
been able to secure a few arms, but without water or 
provisions, quitted the burning ship in the boats. At this 
time some of the coolies had forced the hatchways, and 
were observed passing up the rigging, but the masts 
shortly afterwards fell over into the sea. Just as the 
boat (in which was the captain) had reached the vessel, 
the latter went down, and the boat must have been 
taken down with the sinking ship, as nothing was seen 
of the captain or the people in the boat although the 
mate remained close by for nearly four hours. The 
greater part of the coolies must have been suffocated by the 
smoke—the whole perished except an interpreter. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of this in- 
stitution, will meet at West-Town, on Fourth-day, the 
3d of next month, at 10 o'clock, a.m. 

The Committee on Admissions meet on the same morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock, and the Committee on Instruction, on 
the preceding evening, at half past 7 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet on Seventh-day after- 
noon, the 30th inst. 

Philad., Fifth mo. 19th, 1857. 

Tuos. Kimner, Clerk. 


Conveyances will be at West Chester, on the arrival 
of the morning and afternoon trains, on Third-day, 
the 2d of Sixth month. The cars leave Philadelphia at 
half past 7 A. M., and at 4 p.m. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting will meet at the Committee-room, 
Arch street, on the 26th of Fifth month, 1857, at 3 
o’clock p. M. M. C. Corr, Sec’y. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
when out of school. 

Application may be made to 

Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EBENEZER Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaiauy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JosepH Exvxinton, 377 S. Second street. 





Diep, on the 4th inst., Mary H., wife of Mark Jenness, 
and daughter of the late Joseph H. and Beulah Wilson, 
of Manington, Salem Co., N. J., in the 42d year of her 
age; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
This dear Friend was one to whom the Saviour was 
precious, and through faith in his name, she was 
enabled to obtain the victory over the world, and 
with remarkable resignation to yield all desires for pro- 
longed life, and to trust her children to her heavenly 
Father’s providence. She was earnest and diligent in 
setting her house in order, and when the evidence was 
vouchsafed that her work was done, she waited in quict 
confidence the coming of her Lord, her paramount de- 
sire being that his will and not her’s should be accom- 
plished. 

, at Fallsington, Pa., on the 12th inst., Davin 
Heston, aged 78 years; a member of Falls Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 13th inst., at her residence in Bucks Co., 
Pa., HANAMEEL Paxson, relict of the late Thomas Paxson, 
in the 71st year of her age. She was a member and 
elder of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. It 
may truly be said of this dear Friend, that she possessed 
a meek and gentle spirit, which, added to a sound judg- 
ment, and much discretion, rendered her eminently qua- 
lified for service in the meeting of which she was an es- 
teemed and valuable member. She was ever consistent 
and unwavering in her attachment to the principles and 
doctrines of our religious Society, as they were held and 
promulgated by our early Friends. Her removal will be 
sensibly felt and long deplored by her fellow members 
and a large circle of friends, though doubtless our loss 13 
her eternal gain. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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